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By Kevin Klose 


one here could remember an incident 


Washington Post Foreign Service 

f : MOSCOW — In the past two years, 
5 as relations between the United 
Instates and the Soviet Union have 
? $ gradually deteriorated from the hey- 
dfty of del onto Nix years ngo, lurldonls 
J of harrassment and intimidation of 
>.*•': American diplomats, businessmen and 
journalists here have increased in 
• number and severity, 
ft.- There is no doubt in the minds of 
v seasoned observers that the incidents 
ijy constitute a rough barometer of 
v' Kremlin feelings toward Washington. 

In the past two days, two incidents 
? have underscored this notion. 

. On Monday, the Soviets accused a 
,j former U.S. diplomat here having 
- been involved in a CIA plot, allegedly 
involving a murder, to “stop detente’' 
v by espionage. The following day, it 
was revealed that Soviet police had 
dragged an American businessman 
:> from his car in. downtown Moscow 
• and had detained him on a reported 
‘ r smuggling charge. 


if Both acts are virtually unprece- 
dented. Never before have the Soviets 
directly accused the CIA of killing a 
, Soviet citizen as part of a spy plot. 
I While businessmen have occasionally 
i been searched at customs points, no 


of such crude intimidation as the seiz- 
ing of F. Jay Crawford. 

There are more than two dozen 
American companies with representa- 
tives here and the arrest of Crawford 
sent shock waves through this' group. 
Many of them gathered at the .em- 
bassy -commercial office yesterday for 
a briefing by U.S. officials. 

“They’re upset and some are scar- 
ed,” said one businessman. 

To a degree, the two incidents must 
seem as separate examples of the ten- 
sions between the two superpowers. 
Relations between the Carter adminis- 
tration and the Kremlin are in a pe- 
riod of extreme difficulty as the two 
governments attempt to find a suc- 
cessful way to address each other’s 
concerns and conclude a number of 
important agreements involving both 
nuclear weapons and conventional 
forces. 

The case of the diplomat, Martha D. 
Paterson, whose connection with the 
CIA has been confirmed, is seen by 
many sources here as a straight So- 
viet retaliation against the revelation 
two weeks ago by the U.S. Embassy 
that it had found Soviet eavesdrop- 
ping equipment on Embassy grounds. 

•Both governments in the past have 
sought to blunt each other’s allega- 
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of Americans 

tions of espionage activity with reve- 
lations of their own. But the serious- 
ness of the charge in the Peterson 
case hints at a new intensity in the 
Krelmin’s approach. 

Similarly, the incident involving 
Crawford a representative of lnterna- 
lloiuil MurvoNlor, u compmiy with tens 
of millions of dollars in contracts here 
and run by an outspoken advocate of 
closer U.S.-Soviet trade ties, evokes 
ghosts of the Cold War Stalin era. 

Nol long ago, such incidents would 
have been unthinkable. That was in 
the days when Soviet leader Leonid 
Brezhnev and President Nixon had 
found responsive notes of trust and 
understanding that shaped and soft- 
ened Soviet-Amcrican relations from 
the 1972 summit through the first 
months of the Ford administration. 

In the spring of 1976, with Presi- 
dent Ford beginning to find political 
troubles with detente following Soviet 
involvement in Angola, harassment 
began anew for Americans living 
here. Several U.S. diplomats were jos- 
tled and spat upon and warned that 
“worse could happen” if demonstra- 
tions against the Soviet Union in the 
United States by the Jewish Defense 
League did not cease. When the 
league ceased its protests against' So- 
viet treatment of Jews, the harass- 
ment also stopped. 
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a Barometer of Detente 


As events have unfolded since, how- 
ever, the atmosphere here for Ameri- 
can correspondents and diplomats es- 
pecially has been marked by renewed 
pressure. The principal cause has 
been Kremlin alarm at' the increased 
contacts between the small, scattered 
groups of human rights activists here 
and the reporters. This alarm turned 
to fury when President Carter made 
human rights a major issue of his new 
administration and publicly supported 
the dissidents. 

The KGB secret police neutralized 
the embassy’s specialist in human 
rights activities by heav-handed sur- 
veillance. The state^controlled press ’ 
began denouncing several American 
Correspondents working here at the 
time: George Krimsky of Associated 
Press, Alfred W. Friendly Jr. of News- 
week, Chritopher Wren of The New 
York Times, Peter Osnos of The 
Washington Post and Robert Toth of 
The Los Angeles Times. 

Krimsky, Friendly and ’Wren were 
accused of working for the Central In- 
telligence Agency, the .first time in 
memory that, journalists had been di- 
rectly accused of working for the CIA. 
Krimsky was expelled on alleged cur- 
rency irregularities and Toth was 
later seized and questioned, allegedly 
for possessing confidential state docu- 
ments. 


The press campaign against these 
five has continued, although none 
woi^ks here any longer. Krimsky, 
Wren and Friendly recently were la- 
beled as CIA agents in a half-hour tel- 
evision show that was a clear warning 
to viewers to avoid contacts with 
American correspondents. The cam- 
paign against the reporters has been 
combined with moves against the dis- 
sidents, including arrests, intimidation 
and involuntary emigration. 

In the year since. Toth was seized, 
the KGB has repeatedly stopped jour- 
nalists from taking photos of news 
events and on several occasions has 
seized film. CBS correspondent Ber- 
nard Redmoqt has been interfered 
with three times. Another correspond- 
ent was detained for almost five hours 
by Soviet border guards as he drove 
back from Poland and many of his 
notes and research files Were seized 
and not returned. 

A Soviet newspaper recently de- 
nounced another reporter and other 
similar incidents have occurred to cre- 
ate an atmosphere of frustration 
within the small community of report- 
ers. 

The recent spate of harassments is 
in , part caused by the. unfolding of 
events: a major trial of dissident 

leader Yuri Orlov, which triggered 
many incidents; a series of demonstra- 
tions by dissidents and Jews seeking 
exit visas. 

The Soviet reaction to these events 
leaves little doubt in the minds of 
many about how the Kremlin cur- 
rently feels about some of the foreign- 
ers it finds residing in its midst. 

Canadian W oman Sentenced 
On Soviet Smuggling Charge 

MOSCOW (AP)— A Canadian 
woman has been sentenced to eight 
years in prison here after admitting « 
an attempt to smuggle jewels, silver 
and icons out of Moscow, Canadian 
Embassy officials said yesterday. 

According to the officials, Asta So- 
kov, 52, who was born in the Soviet 
Union, had been detained for 5*2 
months before a two-day trial last 
week on smuggling charges similar to 
thoie for which an American huslnm- 
man, F. Jay Crawford, was being held. 

Crawford was dragged from his car 
by police Monday night and arrested 
on smuggling charges. Legal experts 
at the U.S. Embassy said they be- 
lieved Carwford would be charged 
with smuggling currency. 
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